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For “The Friend.” 
A few Questions and Answers relative to some of the 
Doctrines and Testimonies of the Nociety of Friends. 
(Continued from page 114.) 
Question.—What is the ground of the So- 
Ciety’s testimony to plainness of speech, be- 
haviour, and apparel ? 
Answer—Primarily because the grace of 
God, which brings salvation to all who sub. 
mit to it, teaches to deny all ungodliness and 
worldly lusts; in which lusts, the changeable 
fashions and customs of the world have their 
origin. It is also because the Apostles of our 
blessed Lord, who were imbued with. His 
‘Spirit, have strictly forbidden being “con- 
‘formed to this world ;” forbidden also “ that 
outward adorning of broidered hair, or gold, 
or pearls, or costly array,” with “ the putting 
on of (needless) apparel.” But instead there- 


parel, furniture, business, salutations and con- 
versation ; into which our forefathers were 
led by the Spirit of Christ, and in conformity 
with these precepts and example, they pa- 
tiently suffered long imprisonments, and great 
. tions; being tonvinced that it was 
their duty thus to bear a testimony against 
the vain, corrupt spirit of the world.” 
Q@.—Have the consistent members of this 
Society always been known by their dress? 
A.—Yes. From the rise of the Society this 
has been uniformly the case. The early 
Friends no doubt, avoiding superfluity, adopt- 
ed the dress worn by the sober-minded people 
of that day. Adhering to this, and avoiding, 
as commanded by the Apostle, conformity to 
the world in their dress and address—its 
vanity, fashion and folly—they, as must neces- 
sarily be the case, became peculiar from the 
simple, conscientious rejection of the continual 
changes taking place around them. Hence it 
was no affectation of singularity that caused 
the faithful in that day to differ in their ap- 
pearance and conduct from those about them ; 
but from beholding the vanity and insincerity 
of the salutations, customs and corruptions 
that had obtained in the world: thus heeding 
the exhortation of the Apostle to the Cor- 
inthians :—“I fear, lest. by any means as the 
serpent beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so 
your minds should be corrupted from the sim- 
plicity that is in Christ.” From that day to 
this time Friends have ever been known by 
their plain dress, plain language, and sim- 


of, the lovely adorning of “the hidden man of|plicity of manners. 


the heart, in that which is not corruptible, even 
‘the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which 
‘is in the sight of God of great price.” ‘For 
' after this manner,” continues the Apostle, “in 
' the old time, the holy women who trusted in God 
‘adorned themselves,” &¢. Moreover the ex- 
‘ample of the dear Redeemer, together with 
‘the whole spirit of the heart-changing, trans- 
forming religion which He introduced, are 

wholly opposed to this complicity with the 

a of a world that lieth in wickedness, and 
‘ that crucified the Lord of glory. 

Q.—W hat is the language of the Discipline 
of the Society touching the leadings of the 
‘Spirit of Truth in this matter? 

_ A.—“The Spirit of Truth, which led our 
_ ancients to lay aside every thing unbecoming 
‘the followers of Christ, still leads in the same 
-path all who submit to its guidance; we there- 
fore earnestly entreat all Friends, to watch 
er themselves in this respect. The example 
our blessed Saviour, his immediate fol- 
ers, and of virtuous and holy men of all 
, ought to make a due impression on every 
erate mind; and especially on such as 
e had the advantage of a guarded educa- 


Q.—What further saith the Discipline? 

A.—* We tenderly exhort all seriously to 
sider the plainness and simplicity which 
gospel enjoins, and to manifest an adher- 


Q.—Is the testimony relative to dress any 
more peculiar than other of the Society’s tes- 
timonies ? , 

A.—No. It is the spirit and corrupt pro- 
pensities and fashions of this world, either in 
little things or in great things, that true 
Friends have ever felt bound to bear testi- 
mony against. And what to a Christian mind, 
it may well be queried, should be the force of 
customs which originate in the lusts of the 
flesh, and in the unrenewed, worldly heart of 
fallen man, when the Saviour has said, “If ye 
live after the flesh ye shall die,” &¢., and, “If 
any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in Him!” It is believed that 
the doctrines and testimonies of this religious 
Society have their inception from the same 
root; it therefore almost invariably follows 
then where the one is ignored or abandoned, 
the other, as an effect succeeds its cause, is 
soon relinquished. Hence how frequent and 
painful have been the instances where giving 
up this one testimony to plainness of speech, 
behavior, and apparel, has been followed 
by increased thirst after other and greater 
changes, until worldly compliance as a mighty 
torrent setting in, has carried all before it. 
And this, primarily, because of disobedience 
in the day of small things; whereby also the 
Saviour’s warning words have been sorrow- 
fully realized: ‘‘If the light that is in thee be 


nee to this testimony, in their speech, ap-|darkness how great is that darkness.” 


Q@.—Can a Christian avoid peculiarity of 
dress and manners? 

A.—No. The consistent carrying out of 
the Apostolic precept, “Be not conformed to 
this world,” must involve this : while the sin- 
gularity and simplicity of the way-of the cross 
also involves it. This is strongly represented 
in that striking passage setting forth the lan- 
guage of the ungodly respecting the righteous: 
“ He is not for our turn, he is clean contrary 
to our doings; he was made to reprove our 
thoughts; he is grievous unto us even to be- 
hold; for his life is not like other men’s, his 
ways are of another fashion.” Is it not clear 
that should any one leave off, or avoid putting 
on a plain dress because of the dreaded pecu- 
liarity, and meanwhile should keep to the 
kind of dress he already wears, avoiding at 
the same time conformity to the spirit and 
customs, and “changeable suits of apparel” of 
a vain world, that he must necessarily soon 
become peculiar? For the unchanging tide 
of fashion must then leave him in the very 
position he seems now so much to deprecate. 
The dress of a Friend is as comfortable and 
inexpensive as any other; how much more 
consistent, then, for our members to keep to 
the plain attire and language which the Truth 
and our Discipline calls for; and which has 
ever marked the faithful Friend. That it is 
the Divine will our religious Society should 
continue to bear these outward evidences of 
non-conformity to the fashions of the world, 
the writer has no doubt. It was the testimony 
of one who had to acknowledge his Saviour in 
this respect before men, that though he had 
given up all that seemed called for, except to 
appear in the simple, distinguishing costume 
of the Friends, he could make no progress in 
the narrow way unto salvation till he had 
brought this required tithe also into the trea- 
sury of his Lord. 

Q.—Do not some, in order to excuse de- 
partures in these respects, speak of them as 
“little things,” and hence as not worthy of 
regard in the great work of salvation ? 

A.—Yes: and thereby they practically lower 
the standard set before us in the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and which the Witness for Truth in 
the heart of each one of us, calls us still to 
uphold. We believe that as respects our duty 
to the omniscient Holy One there is nothing 
that can be called little. It is a declaration 
of the Saviour himself, “ He that is faithful in 
that which is least, is faithful also in much,” 
&e. And it has been well said to the effect, 
that many persons approve the principle of 
self-denial in general, but condemn it in all its 
particular applications as too minute, too scru- 
pulous, and too severe. Satan is well aware 
that if he can get the minute units, the sum total 
will be his own; hence there is nothing small 
that has a bearing upon the kingdom of Christ, 
or upon the destinies of a never-dying soul. 
The disposition in any of our members to 
lessen these testimonies, together with the 
unwillingness to comply with them, arises no 
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doubt from the unsubjected and unmortified 
will and pride of the unrenewed heart, that 
shrinks from the pain and offence of the cross 
of Christ. 

Q.—Has not the Christian care and concern 
of the Church for its members extended to 
true moderation and simplicity in their dwel- 
lings, their families, and their manner of 
living? 

A.—Friends as a Society, have ever main- 
tained a testimony against very expensive 
things, and things superfluous; endeavoring, 
after the precept of John Woolman, to “ap- 
propriate all the gifts of Divine Providence 
to the purposes for which they were intend- 
ed.” The same pious author also affirms, that 
“the superfluities of our own houses are 
against us.” <A testimony has ever been 
borne by this Society against .display in the 
adorning of their bodies, in the sumptuous- 
ness of their tables, and in the furniture of 
their dwellings; as well as in the style and 
costliness of these, beyond what need and con- 
venience call for. The good old way of sim- 
plicity and self-denial—the narrow path the 
Saviour consecrated, and which the righteous 
in all ages have trodden, leaving us an exam- 
ple that we should follow their steps—is that 
alone which will secure solid peace and se- 
renity of mind throughout a lite wherein we 
are called to be ‘strangers and pilgrims” 
seeking another and a better country; and 
most especially at its close, when the world 
with the lusts thereof must forever be parted 
from. 

Q.—W hat does “ Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing Advices” set forth on this subject ? 

A.—“Some who are themselves consistent 
in their personal appearance and deportment, 
have gone out into greater show and expense 
in the furniture of their houses and their style 
of living, than the proper sphere of the hum- 
ble follower of Christ will justify. Besides 
the inconsistency of these departures, we 
would invite our dear friends to a serious con- 
sideration of the effects which such a course 
of life will be likely to have upon their be- 
loved offspring. If they see the parents grati- 
fying a vain mind in these things, can it 
reasonably be expected that the children-will 
be disposed to submit to the restraints of the 
cross in their dress and language ; or will they 
not rather conclude, that if the other is al- 
lowed by the parents, the latter cannot be 
more inconsistent for them. * * * We 
mourn over the effects which are already ap- 
parent in some places and families, and be- 
lieve that it is highly necessary that a living 
concern#should be raised amongst us, to make 
a firm stand against the inroads of a worldly 
spirit in these respects. Copying after others 
in these things, and pleading the example of 
others to justify their own departures, or to 
silence the secret uneasiness raised in the 
mind, has been, we believe, a fruitful source 
of weakness and wrong compliance. The day 
calls loudly upon us to gather home into our 
own hearts, and consult the divine monitor 
there, which we have no doubt will bear a 
faithful testimony for Truth, and lead us to 
put away every thing which is unbecoming 
the simplicity, moderation and humility of 
the self-denying Christian.” 


(To be continued.) 


“God is a spirit; and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 
John iy. 24. 


For “The Friend.” 


The Earthquake of 1868, 


The following account of the effect pro- 


duced at Arica, in Peru, by the earthquake of 
1868, is taken from Hutchinson’s “Two Years 
in Peru.” ‘Che British Consul, G. H. Nugent, 
who lost $60,000 worth of property by the 
occurrence, and with his wife and children 
had a narrow escape of ther lives, published 
a description shortly after in the Panama 
Star and Herald. He says: “I had hardly 
time to get my wife and children into the 
street when the whole of the walls of my 
house fell. ‘Fell’ is hardly the word, for they 
were blown out as if they had been spat at 
me. At the same time the earth opened pro- 
bably two or three inches, and_belched out 
dust, accompanied with a terrible stench as of 
powder. The air became darkened, and I 
could not see my wife, who was within two 
feet of me with the children. If this had 
lasted any time, so to speak, we must have 
been suffocated; but in about a couple of 
minutes it cleared off. Collecting my house- 
hold together, we started for the hills. How 
we passed through falling houses, when we 
saw men struck down—some stone dead, 
others maimed—is to me a mystery; but a 
merciful Providence was over us. We wended 
our sad way as well as we could towards the 
hills, with the earth shaking, making us stag- 
ger like drunken people, when a great cry 
went up to heaven from all the town, ‘The 
sea has retired!’ I hurried on, but before I 
got to the outskirts I looked back, and saw 
all the vessels in the bay carried out irresisti- 
bly to sea, probably with a speed of ten miles 
an hour. In afew migutes the great outer 
current stopped ; then arose a mighty wave— 
I should judge about fifty feet high—which 
sweptin with a resistless rush, carrying every- 
thing with it in its awful majesty. It brought 
back all of the shipping, some of the latter 
turning in circles, but the whole speeding on 
to an inevitable doom. Meanwhile, the wave 
had passed in, crushed the mole into atoms, 
swallowed up my office asa bit in its giant 
mouth, gulped down the Custom-house, and, 
rushing along the same street, carried every- 
thing before it in its irresistible force. The 
whole of these things were done quicker than 
the changes in a Christmas pantomine.” 

In the same short space of time the Peruvian 
war-steamer “ America” lost about eighty-five 
hands. The United States steamer “ Wateree” 
escaped with the loss of one life. Having a 
small draft of water, she was carried bodily 
on the top of the sea, and landed about a 
quarter of a mile in-shore of the railway 
track, distant at the spot more than a quarter 
of a mile from the sea. The “ Fridoma,” 
United States store-ship, was turned bot- 
tom upwards.. Every soul perished except 
the captain, surgeon, and paymaster, who 
were fortunately on shore at the moment. 
An American barque, laden with guano, was 
swallowed up along with all her crew, and 
not a vestige left to tell of her fate. ‘For 
nearly two days,” adds G. H. Nugent, “we 
lay on the hills, without covering and with- 
out food (his wife, himself, and seven chil- 
dren,) in a constant state of alarm, as the 
shocks of earthquake were for some days in- 
cessant.” 

One of the most remarkable incidents of 
this earthquake was the heaving up, in some 
place not very far from Arica, of a number of 


along this coast—namely, the squatting pos 
ture, in which the legs are flexed on the pelvis 
and the knees bent in to the chin. They 
were covered, as usual, with cloth, and pad 
ded with cotton flock. They had, as else 
where, one-half of a bivalve, about the ordi 
nary size of an oyster, attached to the paln 
of each hand. The usual style of funereal ac 
cessories in heads of Indian corn, beans, fish 
ing-nets, needles for making the same, anc 
bits of cloth, were likewise thrown up. Fron 
some of the skulls the eyes bad been extract 
ed and fishes’ eyes put in their place. O 
these latter—the eyes of the cuttle-fish— 
number were given to me by Bracey R. Wil 
son, our vice-consul at Callao, who had beet 
many years resident at Arica, and was inti 
mate with all its bearings. This putting o 
the fish-eyes into the orbits, from which thei: 
original eye-balls had been extracted, may 
perhaps be considered as a symbol of thei: 
fish worship. 

As soon as it was possible to be despatched 
after the earthquake, the United States war 
steamer “ Powbattan” went from Callao t 
Arica, being the bearer from the Peruviat 
Government of funds and stores to relieve th 
sufferers. Henry Meiggs and Calderon o 
Lima each contributed 50,000 soles (10,000. 
in behalf of the families left destitute by the 
terrible calamity. 


For “The Friend.” 
John Finch Marsh, 
(Continued from page 116.) 
Croydon, 7th of 9th mo. 1846. 

My dear Friend L. W.—I believe that ir 
writing as well as in speaking, the watch is 
alike needful, that our words be few. Som 
more than others have the talent or gift this 
way, as well as for conversation. I do no 
consider that I have either, but for the mos 
part feel myself to be under-the restraining 
influence in these particulars, so that oftene: 
than has been the case with me, I believe | 
ought to have sat in company as one dumb 
as it were, with silence—also in writing I can 
not at any time and any how take the pet 
and converse that way. So many are thi 
claims on me, that I cannot attempt a con 
tinued correspondence with many that I love 
and feel interested in, and should be glad a 
times to salute in this way. Yet, whether a 
home or abroad, alone or in company, I trus' 
I am not altogether an idle spectator, or in 
different to mark what is passing around me 
and especially is my mind involved in the feel 
ing of deep interest on account of our poo 
Society, yet still a highly favored and in 
teresting People, notwithstanding our de 
generacy. 

In the quietness of the Tent in these trou 
blous times, there seems to me peculiar safety 
not that thereby a shrinking should be en 
couraged, from showing ourselves and openly 
confessing on whose side we are; but rathe: 
that in the stillness, in quietness and in confi 
dence, a renewal of strength may be experi 
enced—that away from the noise, tumult anc 
activity of the people, we may the mor 
clearly see and know our own individual stat 
and standing, as also to have some clear sens 
of the real state and condition of things, anc 
distinctly understand the word of comman¢ 
to us as individuals, to do or to leave undone 
In this way strength will be given us for what 
soever the hand findeth to do; yea, and no 


bodies, buried in the usual style of interment!only to do, but also to suffer for the preciou: 
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‘cause sake; and patience granted to endure 
‘with meekness such portion of fiery trial as 
may be permitted to come upon us. 

It seems to me especially important that 
those who are given to see and feel deeply 
the state of things, that they keep as it were 
a double watch over themselves, that so they 
may be preserved from doing anything in the 
haste and zeal of their own spirits, in putting 
forth their hands in the desire to help the 
Boot cause, and for the bettering of things. 

ut rather may these seek in patience to pos- 
sess their souls. Then I believe deliverance 
will be wrought for them by that same divine 
Power which hath already overturned, and 
will yet overturn, overturn: and oh! that it 
may continue to be so, until all that may be 
comparable to the dross and the tin, and the 
reprobate silver be purely purged away from 
among this people. Ah! then let us seek to 
be found watchful, minding the stepping 
stones, then shall we be enabled to step more, 
and act as the needs for it may be seen and 
felt. 

I think I can, dear friend, a little enter into 
feeling with thee, and with thy dear brothers, 
under the varied conflicts and exercises that 
attend your path. I believe it is not all that 
can understand you, nor how it is that you 
should seem to be so led in this and the other 
particular. Yet it is not for you to be per- 
plexed in mind as to what may be said and 
thought about you by others, but your pre- 
sent and future duty and business is, in sim- 
plicity and faith, to obey that still small voice 
which intelligibly speaks in your hearts, say- 
ing “Follow me.” May youcach be strength- 
ened to obey its gentle leadings and guidings 
in all things. 


To E. M.,—It is good to consider and feel 
ourselves only as day laborers,—as those who 
must give an account for the work of each 
day, and for the right occupation of the gift 
of Time. Surely the due consideration of this 
is calculated to lead to the feeling of the im- 
portance of doing the day’s work in the day- 
time, and of spending each day as though it 
were to be our last day. So should we ex- 
perience a sweet and wholesome rest both to 
mindand body, realizing spiritually and natur- 
ally the scripture text, “The sleep of a labor- 
ing man is sweet, whether he eat little or 
much.” Also when the head is resting on the 
pillow at night, how precious to feel the lan- 
guage of the heart to be on this wise, ‘‘I will 
both lay me down in peace and sleep, for thou 
Lord only makest me to dwell in safety.” 
While thus writing, 1 am sensible of many 
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For “The Friend.” 

The following extracts from a letter from 
a valued Friend, are offered for insertion in 
“The Friend.” 

William E, Udderzook. 
11th mo. 20th, 1874. 

The individual who here suffered the ex- 
treme penalty of a violated law on the 12th 
inst., was no ordinary character. Of fine per- 
sonal appearance, polite manners, more than 
ordinary intellect, cleanly and neat in habit, 
and in the prime of life, he was qualified for 
usefulness in the world, had he not yielded in 
an evil moment to the voice of the tempter, 
and fallen to the darkest abyss of human 
crime. 

It was my province to visit him five times 
in his cell, three times in company with our 
valued friend EH. W., once with R. B., and 
once with P. W. R. and her sister A. On the 
first visit with EH. W., we thought there was 
some tenderness of manner shown, as he sat 
and listened attentively; thanked us for our 
visit, invited us to come again, and wept 
much. On the 2d and 3d visits, repeated 
after some weeks interval, there was less evi- 
dence of sensibility, and we concladed but 
little good could be done so long as there was 
any hopes of pardon. 

At one of the interviews he appeared to be 
somewhat affected; it was after a very close 
and pointed communication from our friend 
R. B. On rising to take our leave, he held on 
tomy handand said with considerable earnest- 
ness of manner in substance as follows, “that 
he had, at an earlier period of life, been a pro- 
fessor of religion among the Methodists, was 
a member in full standing, and had known 
what peace was, but by yielding to tempta- 


tion bad been drawn aside from the path of|cepted of God.” 


uprightness,” and it is believed, step by step, 
had descended to the condition he was then 
in. My feelings at this period were much 
drawn out towards him, for I fully believe 
that in this acknowledgment, there was an 
evident degree of sincerity, and that in the 
commission of the awful crime with which he 
stood charged, and of which he was generally 
believed to be guilty, he had been drawn on 
from one scene and stage of sin to another, 
until it became necessary, in order to conceal 
previous attempted deceptions, that the life 
of his victim should be taken. I cannot be- 
lieve that any such result was had in view in 
the first conception of the scheme of fraud 
that was designed to be practised on the Life 
Insurance Companies. 

The sequel however was sad—very sad in- 
deed to the feeling mind. The day previous 


short-comings, and far from ranking myself}to his execution our dear and valued friends 


among the number of the diligent laborers ; 
yet I trust a willingness attends my mind to 
do that little my feeble hands may find to do, 
and the desire to be strengthened both to do 
‘and to suffer the will of our Heavenly Father. 
We may also be instructed and treasure up as 
a profitable watchword, the belief that “They 
also serve who only stand and wait.” 
(To be continued.) 

_ Service Required.—If we are God’s children 
e are to serve him. It is not enough that 
e come into his family, sit at his board, en- 
oy his protection and countenane and call 
him “Our Father ;’ but we must prove our 
ial relation by showing a willingness to en- 
ge in his work. ‘A son that serveth him” 
uch an one must he be who is a real child. 
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P. and A., yielding to an impression of duty 
that was no longer to be delayed, in company 
with I. H. called for me to accompany them 
on a last visit to the poor man. We went, 
accompanied by his aged mother, and after 
sitting down in the narrow cell, I said to him 
that our dear friends feeling a concern and 
sympathy for him in his present situation, had 
called to spend a little time with him. He 
expressed his thankfulness for the visit, and 
P. very soon commenced to relieve her heavily 
burdened mind by telling him plainly, though 
kindly, of the fears she had entertained for 
him, and which subsequently proved to be 
too true. Her communication was unusually 
searching for her, leaving him no hope but in 
deep repentance, confession and amendment 


lively testimony of the same character, but 
which appeared to have little or no effect on 
the condemned man. He sat c'ose to me, al- 
most touching, and I was pained to perceive 
his self-possession and composure. He finally 
told us that he had been informed by his 
spiritual advisers, “that if he believed he would 
be saved ;” and “that he now did believe,” 
therefore he would be saved—that the “word 
of God told him so, and that he believed in 
that,’ &. He was told that a-mere assent of 
the understanding or mind, without a confes. 
sion and renunciation of the sins of the past 
life would not, in our opinion, be sufficient for 
him. He replied that he thought it would, 
that his spiritual advisers who had been with 
him daily for a long time had so told him, 
and he believed them. P. W. R. said to him 
“that she believed he was under a fearful de- 
lusion,” and urged repentance upon him be- 
fore it was too late. Other friends spoke to 
him in the same strain, but he steadily main- 
tained the position first assumed, saying again 
‘his spiritual advisers had so told him.” His 
manner was self-confident.and fearless, indeed 
the smile of self-assurance was plainly visible 
on his countenance. We parted from him 
with sad feelings, and as a last salutation he 
was desired “ Not to give sleep to his eyes 
nor slumber to his eyelids,” &c. In this self- 
confident manner he next day met death; 
going on the scaffold with a rose-bud and a 
sprig of geranium in the button-hole of his 
coat. No evidence of repentance ; no acknow- 
ledgment of any particular sin; no signs of 
contrition—such as was recommended to his 
attention in the case of the poor publican. 
His last words being, ‘‘ All I have to say is, 
I am a sinner saved by grace, and am ac- 


Two lessons of instruction, it appears, may 
be drawn from this sorrowful case. First, 
the danger of yielding to the jirst temptation 
of going astray from the narrow but safe path 
of duty. Secondly, the great danger there is 
of substituting for real repentance and amend- 
ment of life, that of a mere nominal belief of 
what has been done for us, without us—sepa- 
rating the one from the other—which appears 
to me to be fraught with imminent danger, 
and setting at naught the Scripture declara- 
tion, “ Except ye repent ye shall all likewise 
perish.” 

How is the influence of others blest to us ? 
not by the brilliance, or even wisdom, of what 
they say, but by the power of what they 
themselves are, sent home to the heart by the 
Divine Spirit ! 

Thus it is our Heavenly Father in His good 
providence sends us blessings, sometimes by 
one, sometimes by another and very differ- 
ently gifted servant. Let us remember that 
there were twelve distinct tribes in Israel, 
each bearing a different standard, each inher- 
iting a different blessing; nor could he who 
belonged to one transfer himself to another, 
yet all formed one army, all looked to one 
sacrifice of atonement ; all had the same ark, 
over which was the same mercy seat, in which 
was laid up the same holy law, the same sweet 
manna of promise, and the rod of the same 
High Priest ; and while each stood in his own 
division, all were united in one great body 
under one Lawgiver and one Captain of their 
salvation. Our blessed Lord made the multi- 
tude that followed Him through the desert, 


of life. She was followed by A. in a briefand'sit down in their respective companies, and 
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the same food which had one blessing and|now and then illumined the path; but I left}mander the Governor had formerly known. 
consecration from Him, was divided by twelve| my mule toberself and she carried me safely | Her wants were liberally relieved. In oral 
disciples amongst the various companies, and|into Juigalpa, where I found dinner awaiting|tude for the kindness he received, the master 
each company seems to have had enough and| me.” 


to spare, for there were twelve baskets left, 

-one to each different disciple. Again, our 
Lord says, “In my Father’s house are many 
mansions.” In the temple, which probably 
was the outward house referred to, there 
were above a hundred different apartments, 
each having its distinct appropriation, uses 
and privileges. O may we then rejoice in 
Him, and rejoice in each other; value as most 
precious His gift to us, without thinking that 
less precious which His wisdom has bestowed 
aS more appropriate to another. Only let it 
be our concern that we be indeed of the trees 
of righteousness,» whose twelve manner of 
fruits our Lord has equally recognized, that 
we be planted by the rivers of water, that 
each may bear its own fruit in its season, that 
our leaf may not wither, but that it may 
rather be for the healing of those around us. 
—M. A. Schimmelpennick. 


ie a Ses 
Night Life in the Tropics. 

Thomas Belt, a very interesting writer, has 
published observations he made during a resi- 
dence in Nicaragua, under the title of “ The 
Naturalist in Nicaragua,” from which we 
make the following extract : 

‘The fallen trunks of trees were a likely 
place for beetles, and as I had brought a Jan- 
tern with me, I stayed to examine them 
whilst Valasquez rode on to get some food 
ready. At night many species of beetles, es- 
pecially longicorns, are to be found running 
over the trunks, that lie closely hidden in the 
day time. The night-world is very different 
from that of the day. Things that blink and 
hide from the light, are all awake and astir 
when the sun goes down. Great spiders and 
scorpions prowl about, or take up advantage- 
ous positions where they expect their prey to 
pass. Cockroaches of all sizes, from that of 
one’s finger to that of one’s finger-nail, stand 
with long quivering antenna, pictures of alert 
outlook, watching for their numerous foes, or 
scurry away as fast as their long legs can 
carry them ; but if they come within reach of 
the great spider they are pounced upon in an 
instant, and with one convulsive kick give up 
the hopeless struggle. Centipedes, wood-lice, 
and all kinds of creeping things, come out of 
eracks and crevices; even the pools are alive 
with water-beetles that have been hiding in 
the ooze all day, excepting when they came 
up with a dash to the surface for a bubble of 
fresh air. Owls and night-jars make strange 
unearthly cries. The timid deer comes out 
of its close covert, to feed on the grassy clear- 
ings. Jaguars, ocelots, and opossums slink 
about in the gloom.. The skunk goes leisurely 
along, holding up his white tail as.a danger- 
flag for none to come within range of his 
nauseous artillery. Bats and large moths 
flitter around, whilst all the day-world is at 
rest and asleep. The night speeds on; the 
stars that rose in the east are sinking behind 
the western hills; a faint tinge of dawn lights 
the eastern sky ; loud and shrill rings out the 
awakening shout of chanticleer; the grey 
dawn comes On apace ; a hundred birds salute 
the cheerful morn, and the night-world hur- 
ries to its gloomy dens and hiding-places, like 
the sprites and fairy elves of our nursery 
days. 


It was very dark when I started to|tion of rice. 


Selected. 
LEAVE ME NOT. 


Leave me not, thou guiding Saviour, 
Lest my wayward footsteps stray ; 
Pits and quicksands are around me, 
Doubts and fears obstruct the way ; 
Through the paths so dark and wild 
Lead me as a little child. 


Leave me not, thou blessed Saviour ; 
Let me cling to thee for rest ; 

Oft my feet grow faint and weary ; 
Oft a sadness fills my breast ; 

Speak to me in accents mild, 

Teach me as a little child. 


Leave me not, thou loving Saviour, 
Cheer me to my journey’s end; 
When cold Jordan’s breaking o’er me, 
Thou wilt be my only friend ; 
When the waves roll dark and wild, 
Hold me as a little child. 


Leave me not, dear Friend and Saviour, 
As upon the shore I land; 
Till within the courts of heaven 
Faint and travel-worn I stand ; 
Let me hear thine accents mild, 
Naming me thy ransomed child. 


Selected, 
AMELIA OPIF’S FAREWELL TO MUSIC. 


I have loved thee, O Music, I have tasted thy powers, 

And have praised thy sweet song, that has robbed me 
of hours; 

I have said thou couldst lull every feeling of strife, 

And counted thee one of the blessings of life. 


IT have thought that thy anthems of holy delight, 
Brought the dawning of day, ’mid the shadows of night; 
That the spirit oppressed with unspeakable grief, 
Could at least find one refuge, one certain relief. 


Ah! thou lily-white wand, and thou rose-bedecked 
thorn 

Thou betrayest the heart, and then leaves it to mourn ; 

For thou hast not one comfort, one boon to bestow ; 

From thy high-mounting anthems, what deep mean- 
ings flow. 


Then I'll leave thee, I’ll shun thee, I’ll bid thee fare- 
well 

Nor shall reason nor conscience, henceforward rebel ; 

Thou shalt rob me no more of sweet silence and rest, 

For I have proved thee a trap, a seducer at best. 


Yes, thou spirit of darkness transformed out of light, 
Thou voluptuous form clad in raiment of white ; 

It is thine when our passions seem conquered and fled, 
But to raise up and cherish the evils we dread. 


Then go where vice haunts the thoughtless and gay, 

Where the midnight of folly sends reason away ; 

Where the mind draws its sorrows, its pleasures from 
thence, 

And the heart pants alone for the raptures of sense. 


But, Ob! enter thou not where devotion has trod, 

To beguile the poor soul from its duty to God; 

For the well-springs of life, and the bread of the day, 
It is thine not to give but to barter away. 


Then may each son of folly, and each daughter of care, 
Hear the whisper that bids others reflect and beware; 


gave the Governor a bag of rice. It was sown, 
and produced abundantly. The soil proved 
singularly favorable for its culture. The 
marshes of Georgia and South Carolina were 
soon covered with rice plantations. A large 
part of the crop was exported to England. 
In 1724, 100,000 barrels were sent out from 
South Carolina alone. In 1761, the value of 
its rice crop was more than $1500,000. Its 
white population could not then have been 
more than forty-five thousand, and it is easy 
to conceive the tide of wealth that was dis- 
tributed annually among its small band of 
planters. They built costly mansions on the 
coasts and bays, lived in fatal luxury, were 
noted for their wild excesses, and often fell 
speedy victims to the fevers of the malarious: 
soil. Indigo, sugar, molasses, tar, pitch, and 
a great variety of valuable productions added 
to the wealth of the South. But cotton, 
which has grown through many vicissitudes 
to be the chief staple of British and American 
trade, was, at this period, only cultivated in 
small quantities for the use of the farmers. 
It was spun into coarse cloths. But it was 
not until Whitney’s invention, in 1793, that 
it could be readily prepared for commerce, 
and to the inventive genius of Connecticut 
the Southern States owe the larger part of 
their wealth and political importance. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


For “The Friend.” 

Selected from the memorandums of Hannah 
Williams, dated 12th mo. 30th, 1838: 

“T have just copied the account of Isaac 
Shoemaker from my printed account for our 
aged friend, Job Haines, at his request, and 
understanding some time since they were 
nearly out of print, and feeling much interest 
in the contents * * * could they not be 
again printed either in pamphlet form * * 
or let it enter the columns of ‘‘ The Friend ?” 

It seemed to me as I traced word by word 
those lines, that their use was not at an end: 
dear Elizabeth, thou knowest they are not 
‘cunningly devised fables,’ but realities, seen 
and felt in an awful moment, when they were 
opened and laid on him to declare, as he says, 
‘at the peril of his soul.’ ‘That God. had 
opened his mouth on their account, that they 
might declare it to others.’ 

* * %* Most of the subjects are of im- 
portance and general concern to us, as a So- 
ciety, and would be received afresh, I should 
hope, not only with deep interest but with 
gratitude by some poor souls, to believe that 
a kind Providence so miraculously favored 
him; and be strengthened thereby to pursue 
the path of duty.” ‘ 


And ere sin shall seduce them from peace and from} Some account of Isaac Shoemaker, of the town- 


rest, 
Fly thy arrow whose point would envenom their breast. 


For while sin, open sin, leads its thousands astray, 
Tens of thousands are borne by false pleasure away ; 
Let the Christian in heart redeemed and set free, 
Never dare to return, Oh! Music to thee. 


ship of Cheltenham; in the county of Phila- 
delphia (son of John Shoemaker of the same 
place) who departed this life on the 31st day 
of the Seventh month, 1779, in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age. 

He was a young man of an active disposi- 


Rice Culture in America.—A Governor of|tion and vigorous constitution, who in the 
South Carolina, it is related, had been in|general tenor of his conduct and conversation 
Madagascar, and seen the plant cultivated in| was preserved from what in the world’s esti- 
its hot swamps. He lived in Charleston, on|mation is accounted gross or immoral; yet in 
the bay, and it struck him that a marshy spot|his company, dress and deportment evidenced 


in his garden might well serve for a planta- 


a leaning to levity, and fondness for things in 
Just then (1694) a vessel putin|their nature vain and unsubstantial ; of the 


return, excepting that flashes of lightning|from Madagascar in distress, whose com-|emptiness and corrupting tendency whereof 


r 


2 was at times made sensible, by the faithful 
imonitions of the Divine Monitor in his own 
‘ind, as appears from some of his expressions 
ar his departure out of time; when through 
1e renewed extendings of heavenly favor, he 
‘as mercifully visited and awakened from a 
ate of insensibility ; under the quickening 
iflaences whereof, he had to warn and admo- 
ish his former associates and others, against 
idulging themselves in the vanities and follies 
* a perishing world; some of whom having 
zen measurably reached thereby, have signi- 
ed a desire that the weighty expressions 
ttered by him in that solemn season, might 
2 communicated and diffused for the benefit 
f the youth of his acquaintance and others ; 
‘hich if weighed with becoming seriousness 
ad depth of attention, might minister profit- 
ble instruction, and tend to lasting edifica- 
on. Thisinstance of heavenly condescension 
ad divine regard affording renewed cause in 
umble admiration to say, “Great and mar- 
ellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty ! 
ast and true are thy ways, thou King of 
jaints!” Rev. xv. 3. 

About ten days before his decease, between 
he hours of eight and nine in the evening he 
all into a state of silence, became speechless 
md incapable of bodily action, his mouth be- 
ag open, and his jaws set; thus he lay nearly 
bree hours. After which appearing like one 
aised from the dead, under great concern and 
xercise of mind he began to speak with a 
trong voice, to the astonishment of those in 
ompany ; saying, “Oh! that I could tell you 
that I have seen and underwent, it would 
jierce the hardest heart amongst you; per- 
aps some may think there is no hell, but I 
ave to tell you there is a hell, and a dreadful 
ne too. And there is a heaven, and a sweet 
ne too, where angels clothed in white robes 
it at the right hand of God singing praises 
o his great name; I have to declare it unto 
‘ou at the peril of my soul ; but some will not 
elieve though an Apostle should rise from 
he dead. You may think I am not in my 
enses, but I knew you all as you came into 
he room, am perfectly in my senses, and God 
ath opened my mouth on your account, and 
hat you might declare it unto others. Narrow 
3 the way that leads to life, and few there be 
hat find it; but broad is the way that leads 
o destruction, and many are going in that 
vay.” (Proceeding in a bemoaning accent) 
I have lived to this age without knowing 
rhat God really is until this night. I have 
een often visited, but did kick and rebel. 
‘hree years ago I had a sight that I should 
e brought to the brink of the grave, but it 
ras not shown me whether I should recover 
rnot; but if I do, am desirous that I might 
e made an instrument to convert thousands 
nto the right way. I wonder (continued he) 
hat I should undertake to be the head of a 
umily and not capable to teach them their 
uty towards God; there is a necessity for 
arents and heads of families to bring up their 
hildren and others under their care in plain- 
ess of speech and apparel, keeping humble, 
ndeavoring to impress their tender minds 
rith a sense of their duty towards God. Many 
their children run about the streets, hear- 
ig (which is often used in this land) the holy 
ume of Jesus taken in vain. My parents 
then I was young, were drawn so much into 
cumbering things of this world that they 
not teach me, as they ought to have done, 
‘duty towards God!” To his wife he ut- 
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tered himself thus: ‘‘My dear consort, my| After which he appeared like one whose 
bosom friend, mourn not for me, there are|mind was redeemed from the earth, and much 
many difficulties and trials to be met with in|swallowed up in a sense of that sweetness he 
our passing through this world: retire to thy|had been so marvellously favored with; con- 
father’s house, live a sober, virtuous life: If|tinuing in this frame of spirit to the close of 
it should please God to take me out of the/bis time; and we doubt not but he now rests 
world this night, I would have none to lay it/in peace and quiet with the Lord. 
to heart, no, not to shed a tear.” 

He was divers times drawn forth in fervent : 
supplication ; and expressed himself on- this The Foliage of Autumn. 
wise, “Oh! Lord Jesus, be pleased to look Autumnal Coloring.— Trees of the Middle States. 
down with an eye of pity upon me; on my —Indian Summer.—Mission of the Leaves. 
father; be with him and comfort him in his} There is more romance than reality in the 
old age under the afflictions and trials that| popular supposition that the frost, by some 
may be suffered to come upon him: On my|subtle alchemy, transmutes the emerald beauty 
aged mother ; be her strength and support all/of summer into the golden splendor of autumn ; 
the days of her life; who has been a kind and|on the contrary, its early appearance mars the 
tender mother to me all-my days; and hath |lovely processes of dissolution in the vegeta- 
since my sickness, in my distress, pointed out|ble kingdom, foliage in times of its severe vis- 
the right path for me to turn into, when Jjitation never assuming the brilliancy that 
was ready to fall into despair, under a sense|Characterizes it in seasons of prolonged mild- 
of my manifold transgressions, directing me|ness, but dropping off a withered, rusty brown. 
to look forward toward my dear Redeemer, | Witness the superb coloring of the present 
whose blood is sufficient to wash away all our |season, so remarkable for its balmy, soft 
sins, which I have experienced the truth of.|weather. Never was Nature more royally 
Be pleased, if it be thy will, look down upon |/apparelled! The beech, ash, elm, birch, hick- 
mankind universally, reconcile all men to one|ory and tulip trees have become luminous 
another and to thyself, that there’ may be no|centres, from which flow streams of yellow 
more blood spilt in this land, if it be thy|glory lighting up the inmost recesses of the 
blessed will; not my will but thine be done.” |forests which all summer have been hidden in 
Also singing praises to God for his many great |twilight gloom. The maples burn with a 
mercies to him. rose-red glow, as if sudden flames consumed 

Being desirous of seeing divers of his ac-|them; or flicker in leaves of gold dappled 
quaintance not present, he said, “They know|with green, and streaked with crimson veins. 
not what God really is; some of them have|Hven the sober old apple trees have put on a 
in their breasts the spirit of envy and bitter-|ruddy dress, and the wild cherry appears in 
ness.” Under much concern that they might |pale yellow and green. The horse-chestnuts 


be redeemed from that wrathful spirit, he 
earnestly besought the Almighty to turn their 
hearts to love and good will. “I wonder 
(said he) that God hath not sent his just judg- 
ments and destroyed this place, for wicked- 
ness and hardness of heart.” He desired to 


are pyramids of russet gold deepening into 
vivid orange ; the dogwoods show a rich pur- 
ple; and the sturdy old oaks wear a bronze 
coat of mail glittering in the sunlight like 
some mighty, ancient warriors. Vines trail 
over the hedges like creeping fires, and the 


be made subject to the divine will, and said,|sumachs are regally purple from velvety cone 
‘‘T have no will of my own, not my will but|to root. Here and there a streak of tawny 
thine be done.” To his brothers he said,|yellow, a stain of russet brown, darkens the 
‘Remember your Creator in the days of your|pure gold and scarlet of the foliage that else 
youth, dress plain and walk humbly before|would dazzle and weary the eye, giving also 
the Lord; never mind what your comrades|that variety which is ever pleasing. In ad- 
say, for we must all become fools for Christ’s|dition also, each separate color has its differ- 
sake that we may be made wise. Make him|ent shades, so that one may discover in au- 
your standard, keep the world under your|tumn leaves every tint from the palest gold 
feet; attend meetings with your father and|to the most vivid orange and scarlet, from 
mother, both on:first and other days of the|the faintest rose to the richest purple, from 
week; when met, turn your minds inward|tawny yellow to chocolate brown. 

and solidly think what you came about, and| At this time of the year the leaves have 
endeavor to know God for yourselves; do not |almost fulfilled their mission (in many senses 
as I have done; I often went to meetings and |quite), and death comes to them, not as to 
sometimes did think on those things, but soon |shuddering humanity, wrapped in icy terrors, 
let them slip, letting my mind out at fine|but gently and lovingly, till leaf after leaf 
clothes and gay dress, contriving how to ex-|flutters softly down, exhaling its spirit in 
ceed in grandeur.” To his apprentice boy he|balmy odors to the air that gave it, and re- 
said, “ I have heard thee use many idle words |turning its substance to its mother Earth. In 
and passed it by without proper notice, I beg |soberer words, the leaf has absorbed carbonic 


thee may break thyself of them, or God will 
pronounce his judgments against thee.” De- 
siring the company to withdraw out of the 


room and to be left alone in stillness, he said, | 


“T think I have done with flesh, I have said 
all that I have to say unto you;” then lifting 
up his hands he said, ‘“‘Oh! holy Jesus how 
sweet I feel thee!” All being gone out of the 
room, he devoutly and loudly desired (in the 
hearing of some friends in the adjoining room) 
that God might be pleased to stop the effusion 
of blood.* 


: * This was during the revolutionary war. 


acid from the air, has taken up its carbon by 
the aid of heat and light to cause first its own 
growth, then the addition of woody fibre 
to the twig and branch, and lastly the pro- 
duction of nutriment for flowers, fruit andseed, 
in the mean time breathing out pure oxygen, 
accomplishing a fourfold work. When the 
seed of a plant or a tree ripens, the leaf has 
fulfilled its mission, decay sets in, the quality 
of the leaf changes, and various colors are 
reflected according to species, location and 
weather. 

. Strangely enough, the leaf in its slow death 
presents the very same hues that characterizo 


its earliest stages when budding in the spring- 
time of the year; a vernal forest showing the 
same purples, reds, yellows and browns, in 
softened shades, however, that lend the charm 
to autumn scenery. A close observer and 
lover of Nature readily distinguishes the dif- 
ferent species of trees, even before the leaves 
have quite appeared, by the various tints of 
their budding and blossoming. Where a 
crimson color prevails in the spring-time it 
will be found to proceed from woods where 
maples predominate; where a solemn purple, 
from clumps of elm trees; where a silvery 
lustre intershaded with lilac and crimson, 
from forests of red oak; and so on. Many 
trees producing yellow leaves never show a 
single red one; but trees producing red leaves 
frequently exhibit more or less yellow and 
orange—for example, the many varieties of 
maple flaunting, in one specimen, scarlet, 
crimson, pink, yellow and orange spotted 
with brown. 

The gradations of color in autumnal foliage 
are always in the order of those of sunrise, 
being in every case from dark to lighter hues. 
Warm days hasten this gradation by fading 
the rich tints to paler, uncertain ones, being 
in degree almost as destructive to their beauty 
as early frost. Both agencies drying the 
leaf, cause it to drop from the tree before the 
beautiful processes of decay are accomplished. 
By a wise provision of Nature these leaves, 
so lovely in life and death, having performed 
their mission on earth—namely, the produc- 
tion of woody fibre, flowers, fruit and seed, 
and the exhalation of moisture and oxygen— 
now proceed to their last and not least uses, 
the restoration to the earth of certain salts 
drawn from it; and in their further decay the 
giving out ofcarbonic acid to be taken up by 
the rain and held in solution, trickling down 
to aid in dissolving many of the constituents 
of the soil, preparing them for assimilation 
by the roots of the trees during the coming 
season. Some years ago the middle States, 
after the fall of the leaves, regularly enjoyed 
a season of delicious weather, varying in length, 
and denominated Indian Summer. According 
to authentic accounts it did not arrive until 
November frosts had stripped the leaves en- 
tirely from the trees, and then it reigned un- 
interruptedly from ten to fifteen days, and 
sometimes longer, undisturbed by wind or 
rain, a silvery haze veiling the landscape, and 
fruity odors perfuming the air. This lovely 
visitor rarely if ever appears among us at the 
present day. A counterfeit, or rather a phan- 
tom of its past beauty, robed in mists, sojourns 
with us a few days, and we call it Indian 
Summer. The causes of its disappearance are 
not precisely known, remaining a matter of 
much conjecture; but certain it is that the 
occasional short periods of mild weather we 
experience in our present autumns are not the 
true Indian Summer, as mild days occur in 
spring, autumn, and even winter every year, 
but without any regularity, whereas that pe- 


the leaf in November. The most probable 
cause of its non-appearance is the wholesale 
destruction of our forests, allowing strong 
winds to sweep freely over the continent, and 
thus counteracting any influence that might 
tend to produce an Indian Summer in any 
locality. We must bid farewell to our cherish- 
ed yearly anticipations of the coming of that 


beautiful, dreamy season, and be thankful for, 


the lovely, mist-veiled days that “come like 


journey through the wilderness. 
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angel visits, few and far between,” in this 
age of prosaic improvement, to remind us 
somewhat of the poetic past of. tradition.— 
NV. Y. Evening Post. 


For “The Friend.” 

Extract of aletter, written by a young man 
of Chester county (not a member among 
Friends) a short time previous to his last 
illness, to D. J. H., of Philadelphia, and found 
among his papers. 

“Dear D.:—I could give a long list of plea- 
sures derived from a letter; I hope the prin- 
cipal one proceeds from the injunction, ‘‘ Love 
one another’”—that should be foremost. The 
days that are passed, have been too much 
devoted to sense; of course their pleasing 
recollection savors much of looking back to 
Keypt, and has a tendency to retard the 
And pride, 
I am confident, is not consistent with the 
Christian character; but to love one another, 
is to obey a command from one who loves us 
more than we love ourselves—who has been 
emphatically and truly called ‘‘ Love.” My 
moralizing, you say, is in unison with your 
own thoughts; this I was truly pleased to 
hear, for I would wish to write to my friends 
and do not wish to,offend them, by forcing 
that upon their notice of which they were 
not desirous; nor do I wish to write in my 
former light manner. I derive much real 
solid happiness in placing my thoughts on 
paper, when the thoughts are such as I feel 
are not displeasing to my Maker. Writing, 
concentrates my ideas; they do not fly so fast 
by me; and from some of my thoughts I de- 
rive improvement. I want them all to be of 
such a cast, that will tend to keep my eye 
single to that Almighty Being who has be- 
stowed so much love on me, and who permits 
me to have a hope, that He will not cast me 
off forever. May I be a willing instrament 
in His hand to work out my salvation; to 
realize that hope, with His love, His strength, 
all things can be done; without it we can do 
nothing. My good friend, permit me to advise 
you to encourage all such reflections as have 
a tendency to direct your mind to the Most 
High. How much more noble is it for those 
who are possessed of health and a capacity to 
enjoy the pleasures of this world, to forsake 
these vain pleasures and become passive chil- 
dren of their Heavenly Creator, than for one 
like me. I can no longer enjoy the pleasures 
of time and sense, and have but little merit 
for abstinence. I feel much ashamed of my- 
self. When health was mine, I floated care- 
lessly on the stream of time, amusing myself 
with the bubbles within my reach, nor cast a 
thought of thankfulness to Him who in His 
wisdom had created me, and in His mercy 
had been my stay, and whose love was over 
me. When He afflicted me I repined, nor 
thought myself deserving of the affliction. 
With the promise of returning health my 


during all my previous life been absorbed by 
the things of this world, expect “to rea 
where I had not sown?” Could I expect t 
find treasure where I had not laid it up 
Dreary indeed was the prospect before me 
but not without hope ; that, still was mere 
fully left me. Often indeed am I reminde 
of the necessity of watchfulness ; “ watch an 
pray,’ was indeed a necessary injunctior 
We are so liable to enter into temptation 
being beset on every side, and unless th 
Lord is our strength, we must inevitabl, 
become transgressors. In our sinful states 
we fancy that if no hienous crimes are lai 
to our charge, if we are not murderers, an 
act strictly as the world calls honest, go t 
meetings, &c., we are doing well, are in fac 
Christians ; this is but tithing, mint, anis 
and cummin; there must be something more 
we must become the willing instruments ¢ 
the Lord ; we must forego ourown wills: “Ne 
my will, but thine be done,” we must be wil 
ing to say at all times, and to feel too tha 
the worship of the lip is nothing; the hear 
is seen, and if the heart and lips are noti 
accordance, it is worse than vanity; 1 am no 
sure it is not blasphemy. You have know 
much of life; you would say I had been a 
orderly, civil kind of personage, and that suc 
as me were to be accounted tolerably goo 
Christians; I wronged no man willingly, if 

did I regretted it, and on reflection was wil 
ing to acknowledge my error; I cannot a 
count myself guilty of what the world woul 
call a crime of any moment, this, you know 
yet, my dear fellow, I feel, and feel it strongly 
that Ihave much to answer for. Ihave trifle 
with time; I have accounted as things o 
course, the mercies of the Most High, an 
never felt whilst experiencing his unbounde: 
mercies, that I was an ungrateful, thankles 
wretch. Mercies and blessings could not wit 
me to Him—I contemned them all. In th 
pride of my heart, I thought I had nothin; 
but my due. It was reserved for affliction t 
cause me to see myself in my true colors, an: 
I think I feel truly thankful to the Almight 
for not withholding his chastening hand, an 
sincerely hope that He will make known t 
me His will, and grant me strength to do it 
that He may soften and bow down my stut 
born heart, until it shall become such an on 
as shall be an acceptable offering to Him. 4 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wil 
not despise. 

Evipnaz D. CHEyney.” 


A Pregnant Gift—Sometimes a gift is s 
wisely conditioned that its value is inealev 
lably enhanced. Alfred Cope’s munificen 
offer of $25,000 to the Zoological Society ¢ 
Philadelphia is an illustration. In acceptin 
it, as they have just done by an almost unan 
mous vote, the Society are pledged to exclud 
forever from the premises, -all malt, vinous o 
spirituous liquors, and to prohibit any que: 


desires turned to all my former follies, and if|tionable or illegitimate exhibition or perforn 
culiar season came punctually after the fall of | had in mind consented to do better, I will- 


ingly forgot it. Desirable as health is, I 
would not have it, nor wish it granted me 
unless strength to withstand temptation was 
mercifully granted with it. I know I am 
weak, miserably weak and sinful, and am 
thankful that the chastening hand of the 
Almighty, in mercy restrained me. It has 
made me seriously reflect on my past life and 
on my future prospects; upon neither could 
I dwell with satisfaction. Could I, who had 


ance by persons or animals, These prov 
sions are to be embodied in the Constitutior 
together with a clause forbidding their repes 
unless with the consent of the trustees of th 
fund. The Zoological Garden has alread 
become a favorite resort, being at once 

means of amusement and of education; an 
the guarantee now afforded that it will cor 
tinue to be a place which none need shrin 
from visiting, is grateful to the feelings of 
very large class.— Nat. Baptist. eae 


(uizot’s Will. 

A passage from the will of Guizot contains 
ie following beautiful and elevating religious 
ntiments: 

“J die,” he writes, “in the bosom of the 
hhristian Reformed Church of France, in 
hich I was born, and in which I congratu- 
te myselfupon having been born. But whilst 
»maining always within the union of that 
hurch, I have made use of the liberty of con- 
‘ence which it accords to its members in 
ieir relations with God, and which it invokes 
self as the authority for its own foundation. 
have examined and I have doubted. Lonce 
slieved in the sufficiency of the powers of the 
uman mind for the solution of the problems 
resented to it by the universe and by man, 
ad in the sufficiency of the powers of the 


1an in accordance with its laws and the end 
fits moral being. 

“ But aftera long life and much action and 
eflection, I became and remain convinced that 
either man nor the universe suffice to ex- 
lain themselves nor to regulate themselves 
taturally and of themselves, by virtue alone 
ither of the permanent laws to which they are 
‘ere subjected, or of the powers of the human 


tion. Itismy firm conviction that God, who 
reated man and the universe, governs, pre- 
erves and modifies them both by these general 
aws which we call natural, and by those 
pecial acts which we call supernatural— 
manations, like the general laws, of His own 
‘erfect free will and wisdom and infinite 
:ower, and which we are permitted to recog- 
iize in their effects, but interdicted from un- 
‘erstanding in their essence and their design. 

“JT become, then, as it were.a child again ; 
emaining, indeed, ever firmly attached to 
hat reason and liberty which | received from 
vod, and which constitute my highest honor 
nd privilege upon this earth, but returning 
o think myself a little child under the hand 
£ God and sincerely resigned to accept my 
wn large share of ignorance and weakness. 
“Tf believe in God, and I adore him without 
eeking to understand Him. I see Him pre- 
ent and acting, not only in the permanent 
2gulation of the universe and in the inner life 
f souls, but in the history of human associa- 
ions, and especially in the Old and New Tes- 
aments, monuments of the Divine revelation 
nd action through the mediation and sacri- 
ce of our Saviour Jesus Christ for the salva- 
ion of mankind. 

“T bow before the mysteries of the Bible 
nd the Gospel, and hold myself aloof from 
he scientific discussions and solutions by 
rhich men have attempted to explain them. 
~“T feel confident that God permits mé to call 
ayself a Christian, and I am convinced that, 
midst that light upon which it cannot now 
e long before I enter, we shall discern clearly 
he purely human origin and vanity of the 
reater part of our discussions here below re- 
pecting things divine.” 


Spider Killers.—By general observation spi- 
er are considered by entomologists to have 
Bpecitic office, viz.: to keep down the dan- 
erous multiplication of winged insects. They 
ceasionally seize a worm or stray caterpillar, 
‘they happen to encroach upon their webbed 
rritory. But entrapping flies is their forte. 
ignificant and solitary as they are, we 
d not dispense with their quiet services. 
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Let spiders strike, and for a single month in|pleased to become thy debtor for a further re- 


summer refuse to set their traps, we could 
hardly defend ourselves against armies of nox- 
ious insects that would take possession of our 
dwelling. But useful as they are, unobtrusive 
and vigilant as sentinels in cellars, garrets, 
under the floor, in the hiding places of stray- 
ing bugs, moths and creeping things, they 
have their enemies, and are subject to the ri- 
gorous demands of the same law under which 
they act. 

Just in the busy season of spider activity, 
when they are slaughtering their thousands, 
a peculiar fly is let loose by nature to limit 
their multiplication. It is about the size of 
a wasp. In fair weather they may be seen 
constructing their cells of mud against walls 
and sunny dry places. They are really prison 


uman will for the regulation of the life of dungeons. In company or alone they hunt 


wherever spiders are found, seizing them 
adroitly, and away they fly with their pris- 
oners, which are forced into fhe cells, some- 
times threeor fourin one. When secure, they 
drop in an egg and then plaster over the top 
securely. When the egg hatches, the young 
worm has an ample supply of food all ready 
for consumption. 

The above puts us in mind of an incident 


vill which there find their legitimate field of|that happened twenty-five years ago. When 


a boy, hunting bird’s nests, we observed a 
wasp (yellow jacket) drop into the web of a 
largespider. As this was something new, we 
watched the movements of both very closely. 
The wasp lay perfectly still. The spider 
came out and apparently bound him fast, and 
as he was turning to enter his den as usual in 
such cases, the wasp turned and took hold of 
the spider, cut his legs off, took him in his 
mouth, and flew away with him to his nest. 
The whole was the work of a moment.— 
Farmers’ Journal. 


Giving in Secret—When thine alms must 
be public, let thy intention be secret. Take 
no delight in having the eyes of men on thee, 
yea, rather count it a pain, and still eye God 
alone, for He eyes thee. And remember it, 
even in public acts of charity, and other such 
like, “He seesin secret.” Though the action 
be no secret, the spring, the source of it is, 
and He sees by what weights the wheels go, 
and He still looks upon that; views thy heart, 
the hidden bent and intention of it, which man 
cannot see. So, then, though in some cases 
thou must be seen to do, yet in no eases do to 
be seen; that differs much, and where that 
is, even the other will be as little as may be. 
Thou wilt desire rather, and, where it can be, 
still choose to do unseen, that others should 
know as little of thy charity, as may be, be- 
sides the party that receives it; yea, if it 
might be, that even the party might not 
know; as he that stole in money under his 
sick friend’s pillow ; yea, to let thy very self 
know as little as possible, as our Saviour ex- 
presses it, ‘‘ Let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth.” An excellent word! 
Reflect not on it as thy action, with. self- 
pleasing; that is the left hand in view; but 
look on God’s goodness to thee ; that thou art 
not in the receiver’s room, and he in thine; 
that He makes thee able to relieve another, 
which many are not, and, being able, makes 
thee willing, which far fewer are. For both 
thou art to bless Him, and be the humbler the 
more thou dost. Take the very giving to 
thy distressed brother as a gift from God, a 
further obligation on thee. Though He is 


ward, yet, truly the thing itself is His gift, 
and a great one, as David acknowledges ex- 
cellently in their offering to the temple. “ But 
who am I, and what is my people, that we 
should be able to offer so willingly after this 
sort? For all things come of Thee, and of 
Thine own have we given Thee.” Not only 
the power, but the will is from 'God—both 
“of Thine own which we give Thee.”—Leigh- 
ton. 


The Greatness of London.—In few cities 
are there more than half a dozen railway sta- 
tions. In London there at least 150. Some © 
of the railways never pass beyond the limits, 
and of one, the Tottenham and Hampstead, 
Punchsays: ‘‘Nooneevertravels by, asno one 
knows where it begins or where it ends. The 
Metropolitan and other intramural railways 
run trains every three or five minutes, and 
convey from twenty to fifty millions of pas- 
sengers annually. Clapham is the great south- 
western junction, and through it 700 trains 
pass every day. Its platforms are so numer- 
ous, and its underground passages and over- 
ground bridges so perplexing, that to find the 
right train is a difficult thing.” As a proof 
of the expansive nature of London traflic, it 
was supposed that, when the Metropolitan 
Railway was opened, all the city to Padding- 
ton omnibusses would be run off the ground, 
but, although it carried forty-three millions 
of passengers last year, it has been found 
necessary to increase the number of omni- 
busses on: the southern route, and they yield 
one per cent. more revenue than before the 
opening of the railway. 

Besides the railways, there are some four- 
teen or fifteen thousand tram-cars, omnibusses 
and cabs traversing the streets; there are lines 
of omnibusses known only to the inhabitants 
of their own localities—such as those across 
the Isle of Dogs, from Poplar to Milwall; from 
London bridge, along Tooley street to Dock- 
head, &c. The London Omnibus Company 
have 563 omnibusses, which carry fifty mil- 
lions of passengers annually. 

It is more dangerous to walk the streets of 
London than to travel by railway or cross the 
Atlantic. Last year 125 persons were killed, 
and 2,513 injured by vehicles in the streets. 

Other instances of the immensity of the 
population of London, are that three-quarters 
of a million of business men enter the city in 
the morning and leave it in the evening for 
their suburban residences. There are 10,000 
policemen, as many cab drivers, and the same 
number of persons connected with the post- 
office, each of whom, with their families, 
would make a large town. When London 
makes a holiday, there are several places of re- 
sort, such as the Crystal Palace, the Zoologi- 
cal Garden, Kew Garden, &¢., which absorb 
from thirty thousand to fifty thousand visitors 
each. The cost of gas for lighting is £2 500,- 
000 annually ; the water supply is 100,000,000 
of gallons per diem. 

What London will eventually become it is 
idle to predict. It already stands in four 
counties ; and is striding onward to a fifth 
(Herts). The probability is that by the end 
of the century the population will exceed five 
millions, and will have quintupled itself in the 
century. Should it progress at an equal rato 
in the next it will in the year 2000 amount 
to the enormous aggregate of twenty-five 
millions ; and the question that naturally 
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arises is how could such a multitude be sup 
plied with food. Butthe fact is that the more 
its population increases the better they are 
fed. In the Plantagenet days, when the 
population was not a third of a million, fam- 
ines were of frequent occurrence, but now, 
with the command of the pastures, the har- 
vests and the fisheries of the world, starvation 
becomes an almost impossible eventuality even 
with twenty-five millions of mouths to feed. 
—London City Press. 


represented at the conference. 

In view of the Arctic expedition about to be fitted 
out by the British government, Lady Franklin has re- 
newed her offer of a reward of $10,000 for the recovery 
of official records of Sir John Franklin’s expedition. 

On the 30th ult. the Bank of England made a further 
advance in the rate of interest. It is now six per cent. 

London, 11th mo. 30th.—Consols, 93. U.S. new five 
per cents, 103}. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 7 9-16d. 

Municipal elections were held in Paris on the 29th 
ult., with the following result: the Radicals elected 53 
of their candidates, the moderate Republicans 10, and 
the Conservatives 11. Second ballots will be required 
in six districts. 

Ex-President Thiers declares that Italian unity has 
been irrevocably accomplished, and that if France 
wishes to preserve the friendship of Italy, she must 
recognize this fact, and not adopt the clerical policy 
toward that country. President MacMahon must aiso 
recognize the fact that France is neither Bonapartist 
nor monarchical, but republican. 

The National Assembly met on the 30th, and held a 
brief sitting. Political parties have been busy prepar- 
ing for this event, and some time will be required to 
show what has been the effect of all the negotiations 


The Scripture speaks of the church as clear 
as the sun, fair as the moon, terrible as an 
army with banners. The persons to whom I 
now allude, on the contrary always tried to 
avoid speaking of Christianity (as though 
they were ashamed of it), professing a sort 
of belief in the whole, yet denying it piece- 
meal. It seemed as if their only study was 
to agree as far as possible with its enemies, 
as far as possible to modify its practices, run- 
ning down and ridiculing those who were 
Christians in deed and in truth. This gradu- 
ally inspired me with a deep feeling that 
Christianity could not be true, since even 
those who professed its doctrines were asham- 
ed of it. I record this because I wish that 
all who name the name of Christ may be in- 
deed aware that those who do not confess do 
virtually deny Him. Woe be to those who 
think they are servants of the king, and yet 
wear the colors of the usurper! “ Whosoever 
shall confess me before men, him will I con- 
fess before my Father which is in Heaven. 
But whosoever shall deny me before men, him 
will I also deny before my Father which is in 
Heaven.” —M. A. Schimmelpennick. 


supporters to do nothing which may delay the restora- 
tion of the monarchy. 

The civil war in Spain continues with no prospect of 
its early termination. The Carlists have again appeared 
with a strong force before Irun, and resumed the bom- 
bardment of the place. Another detachment of the 


President Serrano leaves for the north this week, where 
vigorous operations are anticipated. The weather has 
been very stormy, delaying the movements of the army. 
{t is officially announced that General Saballa, the 
Marquis Villadarso and other prominent persons, have 
abandoned the cause of Don Carlos. 

A Berlin dispatch of the 29th says: Mass was cele- 
brated to-day for the first time in this city by a priest 
of the “Old Catholic” church. The congregation num- 
bered about three handed 

The largest German University at the present time 
is that of Vienna, with 3,615 students and 227 profes- 
sors. The University of Berlin has 2,980 students and 
187 professors, that of Leipzig 2,800 students and 140 
professors. At Halle there are 1,055 students, at Bres- 
lau 1,036, and at Munich 1,031. There are 22 other 
German Universities, the largest of which is Tubingen 
with 921 students. 

In the new Swiss penal code, capital punishment is 


Selfishness.—Teachers cannot too watch- 
fully direct their efforts against the growth 
of selfishness in the hearts*of their children. 
We often see things which are good in them- 
selves, done in such a way as seriously to} 
injure the doer. A child is encouraged to 
memorize the Scripture, or to maintain a 
punctual attendance in class, or at church, or 
to render some service to the school or the 
church, the chief motive kept before it being 
to excel others, and secure applause. 

Unconsciously teachers often vitiate the 
motives, and so mar the character of their 
pupils, by emphasizing the lower and slight- 
ing the higher and nobler aims which should 
be set and kept before the young. 


as murder and punishable with ten to twenty years’ soli- 
tary confinement. Premeditated murder is classed as 
assassination and punishable with solitary confinement 
for life. Poisoning is punished with the latter penalty, 
whether death is caused at once or by slow poison. 

The session of the Italian Parliament was opened in 
Rome on the 23rd ult., by King Victor Emanual. His 
speech related mainly to the re-organization of the 
financial system of the country. He urged on Parlia- 
ment zealous prosecution of the work of reorganization. 
Grants would be required only for such expenditures 
as were evidently necessary. As for foreign relations, 
they were on an excellent footing. Italy at present was 
friendly with all the Powers. Their friendship was a 
recompense for the firmness and moderation shown by 
Italians. 
gratitude for Divine assistance. 

Civil war continues in the Argentine republic. The 
insurgent chief, Arredendo, has defeated the govern- 
ment forces under General Rocca, capturing his artil- 
lery and taking many prisoners. 

The religious excitement growing out of the conflict 
between the Catholic clergy and civil authorities, has 
created serious disturbances in the Brazilian provinces 
of Pernambuco and Parahiba. The sympathizers with 
the Bishops of Para and Pernambuco, who were re- 
cently sentenced for violations of the laws of the empire, 
have made riotous demonstrations and bid defiance to 
the local authorities. 

The Ballarat (Australia) Star mentions that a nugget 
of gold weighing 11 oz. 4 dwt., had been picked up in 
Macarthur street by a poor laboring man who acci- 
dentally struck his foot against the lump of gold as it 
lay partially buried in the ground. 

Uniren Statres.—During the year ending 6th mo. 
30th, 1874, 9,520,872 acres of the public lands were dis- 
posed of, a quantity less by 3,499,733 acres than that 
disposed of the preceding year. 


“Wait on the Lord; be of good courage, 
and He shall strengthen thine heart ; wait, 1 
say, on the Lord.” Psalm xxvii. 14. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forricn.—A storm of great violence prevailed the 
29th ult. on the east coast of England and Scotland. A 
number of vessels were wrecked with heavy loss of life. 

A London dispatch of the 30th says: A circular letter 
from Archbishop Manning was read in all the Catholic 
churches of this diocese yesterday, declaring that all 
persons who do not accept the dogma of Papal Infalli- 
bility cease to be Catholics. 

The Pall Mall Gazette has a special dispatch from 
St. Petersburg stating that Russia is desirous of enlarg- 
ing the scope of the new conference on the international 
usages of war by making the resolutions applicable to 
a wider territory. The South American States will be 
invited to participate in the deliberations. It is also 


. 


hoped that the United States of North America will be] The interments in New York last week numbe 


entirely abolished. Voluntary homicide only is classed }. 


The king concluded with an expression of| 


521. * 

In Philadelphia there were 266 interments in # 
week ending the 21st ult., and 291 in that ending o 
the 28th ult. B: 

The total expenses of the city of New York for 187é 
as reported by the Board of Apportionment, will b 
$25,644,676. The expenses of Philadelphia, as est 
mated by the Comptroller, will be $13,947,435. | 
New York the annual cost of the Fire Department! 
$1,320,000, in Philadelphia $506,900. Education i 
New York $3,303,000, Philadelphia $1,708,750. - i 

According to the report of the Commissioner of Pen 
sions, there were on the 30th of 6th mo. last, 102,45 
army invalid pensioners on the roll. The aggregat 
annual pay of this class was $10,058,377. = | 

The population of Michigan, according to a Stat 
census taken this year, numbers 1,366,808, being an in 
crease of 152,526 since the census of 1870. Ten of ths 
oldest agricultural counties had lost population, and i 
was found the increase had been chiefly in the citi 
and towns. | 

The Markets, &e.—The following were the quotation: 
on 11th mo. 30th. New York.—American gold 112} 
U. S. sixes, 1881, registered, 119{; do. coupons, 120$ 
do. 1868, registered, 119 ; coupons, 119$; five per cen 
1881, 1122. Superfine flour, $4.10 a $4.50; State extra 


and caucuses. The Count de Chambord exhorts his}$5.05 a $5.25; finer brands, $5.50 a $10.50. No. * 


Chicago spring wheat, $1.12; No. 3 do, $1.08 a $1.10 
red western, $1.25; amber do., $1.28 a $1.29; whit 
Michigan, $1.31 a $1.40. State barley, $1.25 a $1.43 
Oats, 67 a 72 cts. Western mixed corn, 92 a 94 cts. 
new yellow, 88 a 91 cts. Philadelphia.—Uplands ane 
New Orleans cotton, 14% a 153 cts. Superfine flour, $ 


Carlist army has made an attack on San Marcial, but|a $4.25; extras, $4.50 a $5; higher grades, $6.50 ; 
were repulsed. A Madrid dispatch of the 29th says:|$7.50. Red wheat, $1.20 a $1.24; amber, $1.25 a $1.28 


white, $1.30 a $1.37. Rye, 97 cts.a $1. Old corn, 9 
a 95 cts. ; new, 80a 88 cts. Oats, 64 a 67 cts. La 
14} a 144 cts. Sales of 2800 beef cattle at 7 a 73 et 
per lb. gross for extra, and 5} a 64 cts. for fair to goc 
and 4 a 5 cts. forcommon. About 15,000 sheep so 
at 4 a 63 ets. per Ib. gross, and 5,000 hogs at $10 
$10.25 per 100 lb. net for corn fed. Chicago.—No. 
spring wheat, 94 cts.; No. 2 do., 92} cts. No. 2 mixes 
corn, 703 cts. No, 2 oats, 523 cts. Lard, $18.40 
100 Ibs. St. Louis—No. 2 winter red wheat, $1.08 
$1.09; No. 3 fall red, $1.02 a $1.03. No.2 mix 
corn, 68 a 70 cts. Oats, 55 a 56 ets. ie 
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WANTED. 


A Governess for Westtown Boarding School, to en 
on her duties at the opening of the next Session. 
Apply to 

Elizabeth C. Scattergood, West Chester, Pa. - 
Hannah Richardson, Wilmington, Del. 

Hannah Evans, No. 322 Union St., Philada, 
Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, N. J. a 


« 


WANTED. : 

A Friend to teach London-Britain Preparative Meet 
ing School. Apply to Joel Thompson, Jr., Strikes 
ville P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 4 


4 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wort 
IneTon, M. D. +4 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may t 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board « 
Managers. : 


Diep, after a few hours painful illness, on the mort 
ing of the 18th of 10th month, 1874, Racugn C., wil 
of Job Huestis, a member of Middletown Month] 
Meeting, Ohio, in the 36th year of her age. After 
was apparent her end was near, the power of articul: 
tion was so far suspended little could be learned throug 
that channel, but for several months before she had : 
different times expressed doubts about remaining het 
long, and towards the latter part of the time frequent 
alluded to it; and a few days before her. death, wit 
calmness and composure said, “I do not expect to sta 
here long.” a. 


